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A tendency has developed within a few years to increase the 
power of the Federal Government at the expense of the State 
Government, and in the Federal Government to enhance the 
power of the Executive Department at the expense of both the 
Judicial and the Legislative Departments. A disposition has 
also manifested itself to ignore the canons of constitutional 
construction which heretofore have guided the courts of this 
country, and to establish a new theory which shall give to the 
Constitution that quality of elasticity which is the characteristic 
of the common law. There also appear an increasing antagonism 
to the courts and an attempt to create a feeling that they are 
anti-democratic and should be shorn of their power to nullify 
unconstitutional legislation. The Constitution is itself beginning 
to be regarded by some of our people as an antiquated document 
which has been outgrown, and which established a government 
that was democratic in name but anti-republican in fact. An 
antipathy is expressed to the limitations of power which the 
Constitution has imposed and which the Fathers reverenced and 
deemed necessary. These tendencies are found to some extent 
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in both of the great parties and in all sections of the country. 
The tendencies are menacing and they should be earnestly op- 
posed and strenuously resisted. It is not surprising that, among 
eighty-five millions of people, theories of government should be 
advanced which are false, visionary and mischievous. But the 
expression of such views need not occasion any serious appre- 
hension. The American people, in their final judgment, are 
not likely to go wrong, or to consent that reckless innovation 
shall proceed unchecked. The foundation principles of our 
institutions are not to be undermined and destroyed. 

The chief difficulty the framers of the Constitution en- 
countered was in coming to an agreement as to the powers which 
relate to the maintenance of the Central Government, which 
are known as structural powers. A great diversity of opinion 
existed as to the structure of the new government. Should 
representation be in proportion to the population or should it 
recognize equality of the States? Should Congress be composed 
of two Houses or one? What regulation should be prescribed 
as to the time, place and manner of electing the members of 
Congress? Should the Executive be one or several persons? 
How should the Executive be chosen and for what term; and 
should he be eligible for re-election? Should the Executive be 
surrounded by a council? How should the judicial department 
be constituted, and what should be its jurisdiction ? 

But less difficulty was experienced when it came to denning 
the functional powers of the Government. The whole history and 
experience of the country indicated very plainly the line of parti- 
tion between the powers of the States and of the National Govern- 
ment. Prom the very beginning of our Government, we have 
recognized a partition of powers. Matters of Imperial concern 
had belonged, throughout the Colonial period, to the Imperial 
Government; while matters of local concern were regulated by 
each Colony for itself. The line of division separating these 
powers was not sharply defined by organic law, but it con- 
tinued to exist down to the time when the Articles of Con- 
federation were adopted. 

The founders of the Bepublic established the Constitution 
upon the fundamental principles of the absolute autonomy of 
the States, except in respect to the interests common to the 
entire country. They realized to the full extent that upon no 
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other principle would it be possible to maintain a republican 
government over a country even as large as ours then was. 

Once the question was whether the States would destroy the 
National Government. Now the question seems to be whether 
the National Government shall be permitted to destroy the 
States. It was the fear that that question might sometime arise 
which led Samuel Adams and John Hancock in Massachusetts, 
George Clinton in New York and Patrick Henry in Virginia to 
withhold for so long their assent to the ratification of the 
Constitution. But, under the Constitutiqn, the States are as 
indestructible as the Union. The Constitution looks to an in- 
destructible Union composed of indestructible States. Actual 
abolition of the States is impossible. There are, however, forces 
in operation which seek to reduce the States to administrative 
departments like those of Prance. There is an increasing tend- 
ency to regard a State as a mere geographical expression, rather 
than as a political division of the country. There ought to be, 
in every part of our country, not only a revival of knowledge of 
the Constitution, but a careful study and weighing of the opin- 
ions of the Fathers as they found expression in the debates in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution, and in the Con- 
ventions of the several States which ratified that instrument. 

There is a constitutional and wholesome doctrine of State 
rights the maintenance of which is of the utmost importance 
to the continued welfare of the Eepublic. In the name of State 
rights certain extreme and disorganizing views were at one time 
promulgated, which the country received with disfavor. In our 
day, nullification is recognized as folly and secession as a crime. 
But it has been said that, because this folly and this crime were 
committed in the name of State rights, it would be folly to infer 
that the name may not have a good meaning and represent a 
useful thing. 

If the Government is to endure, the people must steadfastly 
maintain two essential and fundamental principles: the first 
is, that the National Government possesses all the powers granted 
to it in the Constitution, either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation; and the second is, that the States possess all governmental 
powers not granted to the General Government or reserved to 
the people. 

We are threatened with a revival of Federalism — a Federal- 
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ism that is more extreme and radical than the leaders of the 
old Federal party ever countenanced. The argument proceeds 
on the assumption that the States have failed to perform their 
duty properly, so that great evils have grown up which the States 
cannot or will not remedy, and from which we should have been 
free if only the Federal Government had possessed the authority 
and not the States. 

That the evils exist is conceded. That the States have not 
done their full duty also is conceded. But that the Federal 
Government would have done better is a mere assumption, and 
one I am not prepared to accept. Congress now has in the Ter- 
ritories and District of Columbia all the powers which the State 
Governments possess; yet the legislation respecting the corpora- 
tions which Congress has enacted has not been better than the 
legislation of the States on the same subject. The laws of Con- 
gress have not secured publicity of accounts, nor prevented over- 
capitalization and stock-watering, and an adequate system of 
inspection has not been established over Federal corporations. 
The Union Pacific Eailroad, with which Congress has been con- 
cerned, had, upon its reorganization in 1897, a share capital of 
$136,000,000, which at market prices was worth only $54,000,000, 
showing an estimated over-capitalization of $81,330,000. Con- 
gress has provided for the examination of the National Banks. 
But the inspection of the National Banks is not superior to the 
system which Massachusetts has established for the inspection 
of its State banks. The law of Massachusetts regulating in- 
surance companies is as good as, and in some respects better 
than, that which the advocates of a Federal law endeavored to 
get Congress to enact a year or two ago. And about the time 
the President was declaring in messages to Congress that the 
States were incompetent to deal with the problem of insurance, 
the State of New York, under the guidance of its present Gov- 
ernor, enacted an admirable piece of legislation, superior to that 
which a president of a New Jersey insurance company, himself 
a Senator, was seeking to impose upon Congress, under the fal- 
lacious assumption that insurance was interstate commerce, the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. During the present year, the same State, under the 
direction of the same Governor, has enacted a Public Utilities 
Law which, as a piece of constructive legislation intended to 
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curb the public service corporations, is in advance of anything 
which has come from Congress respecting the corporations it 
has created, or over which it has control as the legislature for 
the Territories and the District of Columbia. 

That in times past State Legislatures have been under the 
control of special interests is too true. But, unfortunately, 
so has Congress. One evidence of it is seen in the tariffs estab- 
lished from time to time. Under the pretence of protecting 
labor, tariffs have been fixed, not merely high enough to cover 
the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad, but far in 
excess thereof, and so high that the great mass of the people 
of this country have been exploited that the privileged few might 
build up enormous fortunes. The legislation has not been in 
the interest of the working-man nor for the benefit of the people 
as a whole, but quite the reverse. Those who have been benefited 
by such legislation have been certain privileged classes, the coal 
barons and the beef barons, the steel barons and the lumber 
barons, the sugar barons and tobacco barons of the country, 
who have been permitted by Congress to write the tariff laws 
of the United States. 

Scandals there have been at. times under the State Govern- 
ments, and scandals likewise there have been under the Federal 
Government. Unfortunately, scandals are likely to arise under 
any government; for the men who are entrusted with public 
office are not always of high character or distinguished for 
probity. But the National Government has had its full share 
in the shame and disgrace occasioned by those who have betrayed 
their public trusts. Some years ago, Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, speaking in the Senate of the United States of a work 
authorized by Congress, said: 

" When the greatest railroad of the world, binding together the con- 
tinent and uniting the two great seas that wash our shores, was finished, 
I have seen our national triumph and exultation turned to bitterness 
and shame by the unanimous reports of three Committees of Congress — 
two of the House and one here— that every step of that mighty enter- 
prise had been taken in fraud." 

The fraud and corruption which have attended upon our 
dealings with the Indians extend through a century of dishonor. 
The memory of the Credit Mobilier, of the Whiskey King and 
of the Star Boute Bing has not faded out of mind. The revela- 
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tion made a short time ago as to the corruption which existed in 
the Post-office Department and in the Agricultural Department 
are fresh in the public recollection, as are the frauds connected 
with the administration of the public lands. But recently, the 
President suspended the Public Printer on charges of mal- 
administration. 

The tendency to take their domestic affairs from the control 
of the State is shown by the agitation in favor of a national 
incorporation law. It is assumed that the power to regulate 
commerce includes the right to regulate the corporation which 
is engaged in commerce. But if, under its power to regulate 
commerce, Congress can assume control over all corporations 
which engage in interstate commerce, it is difficult to see why 
it has not an equal right to assume a like control over all part- 
nerships that do any interstate business, as well as over all in- 
dividuals whose business is of a similar nature. In this way, 
Congress can take to itself jurisdiction over a very large part 
of the business of the country, withdrawing from the control of 
the States what always has been supposed to be within their 
peculiar province, and working a fundamental change in the 
character of the Government itself. It may be very seriously 
questioned whether the mere fact that a corporation or a partner- 
ship is engaged in interstate commerce affords any sound legal 
reason for assuming that Congress has the right to exercise an 
exclusive jurisdiction over every such corporation and partner- 
ship or individual who engages in interstate commerce, even 
though the interstate commerce may be but a part of the business 
of such corporation or partnership, as they may be likewise en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce. So that if the regulation of cor- 
porations is a regulation of interstate commerce it may be a 
regulation of intrastate commerce as well. 

If Congress has jurisdiction over every corporation which 
to any extent engages in interstate commerce, what is there to 
prevent Congress from declaring that the vast properties which 
these corporations control shall not be taxed by the State Gov- 
ernments without the consent of Congress? The States cannot 
tax National Banks except to the extent authorized by the na- 
tional banking law. If all corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce are to be compelled to incorporate under a national 
incorporation law, why may not Congress prohibit the States 
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from taxing such corporations or the properties which they own ? 
It is nothing to the purpose to say that Congress would never 
exercise the power. The fact that it could exercise the power, 
and might sometime do so to a greater or less extent, is one not 
lightly to be lost sight of, as these corporations own a very large 
proportion of the wealth of the country, the withdrawal of which 
from the taxing power of the States would be most mischievous, 
crippling the resources of the States and imposing new burdens 
of taxation on the individual citizen. 

The disposition to extend the power of Congress beyond its 
constitutional limits and unduly to diminish the proper legis- 
lative authority of the States is farther exemplified in the pas- 
sage by Congress in 1906 of the Employers' Liability Act. 
Congress assumed that, under its power to regulate commerce, 
it could pass the Act and apply it to all employees of common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce, even though such em- 
ployees rendered no service in the transportation of interstate 
commerce, such as engineers of local trains, section hands, 
mechanics in car and machine shops and clerks in offices. The 
Supreme Court in the Employers' Liability cases declared the 
law unconstitutional and denied the contention of the Attorney- 
General that where one engages in interstate commerce one there- 
by comes under the power of Congress as to all his business and 
may not complain of any regulation which Congress may choose 
to adopt. 

The extreme to which advocates of the New Federalism go 
is shown in the proposal to enact the Beveridge Child-labor Law 
and make it applicable throughout the United States. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the power to regulate commerce 
does not confer power to regulate manufactures, as commerce and 
manufactures are not synonymous. But the advocates of the Bill 
asserted that the Government has the power to shut out from 
interstate business any article manufactured in violation of the 
Act. To assume that Congress can do this is to assume that it 
can regulate the hours of labor, the wages paid and prices 
charged by any factory in the United States for goods which are 
to find their way into interstate commerce. To assume that the 
Congress has any such power is to assume that American states- 
men and American lawyers for a hundred and twenty years have 
not understood the Constitution of this country aright. 
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The excuse made for bringing a bill of this kind before 
Congress was that the States had not discharged their full duty 
in the matter. But if half of the States have not enacted a 
Child-labor Law, they are no more delinquent than Congress. 
No one questions that Congress has a constitutional right to 
make such a law applicable to the District of Columbia and for 
the Territories. It has, however, never done so, and the same 
condemnation which its advocates pronounce upon the States 
which have failed to enact such laws is as applicable to the Con- 
gress for a similar- neglect within the limits of its unquestioned 
jurisdiction. Undoubtedly, there should be such a law in each 
State, and one already exists in a majority of the States. 

Until recently, it had always been supposed that the Federal 
Government had no possessive title to the water flowing in 
navigable streams, nor to the lands composing their beds and 
shores. It had not been thought that Congress could grant 
any absolute authority to any one to use and occupy such water 
and land for manufacturing and industrial purposes. The theory 
has been that the Federal Government controlled navigable 
streams for the single purpose of preventing obstruction to 
navigation. The States have granted the use of these streams 
for power or irrigation purposes, and their action has always been 
understood to be subject to be reviewed by the Congress, but only 
to the extent of determining whether that which the States had 
authorized would constitute an interference with commerce. 
IZow, apparently unmindful of an impressive line of decisions 
of the courts which assert the doctrine that the waters of a river 
and the waters of the arms of the sea belong to the States and 
not to the Federal Government, the President recently sent a 
message to the Congress asserting a right in the General Govern- 
ment to exact tolls for the use of the waters in navigable streams, 
and of his intention to veto all bills granting water-power rights 
which do not authorize the President or the Secretary concerned 
to collect such tolls as he may find to be just and reasonable. 
A Eepublican Senator properly characterized the doctrine as 
"the most far-reaching and over-reaching claim of power that 
ever was made in a government." And he added : " The Kings 
and Emperors claim no such rights in their lands." 

The President of the United States has made known on va- 
rious occasions his conviction that what the country needs is 
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"through executive action, through legislation and through 
judicial interpretation and construction, to increase the power 
of the Federal Government." His distinguished Secretary of 
State, one of the most eminent members of the American Bar, 
whose ability and patriotism no man calls in question, agrees 
with him. In one of his speeches, Mr. Secretary Root has said : 

" It is useless for the advocates of State rights to inveigh against 
the supremacy of the constitutional laws of the United States or against 
the extension of national authority in the fields of necessary control, 
when the States themselves fail in the performance of their duty. The 
instinct for self-government among the people of the United States is 
too strong to permit them long to refute any one's right to exercise a 
power which he fails to exercise. The governmental control which they 
deem just and necessary they will have. It may be that such control 
would be better exercised in particular instances by the government of the 
States, but the people will have the control they need either from the 
States or from the National Government, and if the States fail to fur- 
nish it in due measure, sooner or later constructions of the Constitution 
will be found to vest the power where it will be exercised in the National 
Government." 

In other words, centralization of power in the nation is to be 
accomplished not by amendment of the Constitution depriving 
States of the rights which now are theirs under the Constitution, 
but they are to be deprived of those rights by construction and 
interpretation. The revolutionary character of these utterances 
will be better understood if they are read in the light of the 
principles laid down by the leading authority on American Law. 
In his great work on Constitutional Limitations, Mr. Justice 
Cooley says: 

" A Constitution is not to be made to mean one thing at one time, 
and another at some subsequent time when the circumstances may have 
so changed as perhaps to make a different rule in the case seem desirable. 
... A Court or Legislature which should allow a change in public senti- 
ment to influence it in giving to a written Constitution a construction 
not warranted by the intention of its founders, would be justly chargeable 
with reckless disregard of official oath and public duty. . . . What a 
Court is to do, therefore, is to declare the law as written, leaving it to 
the people themselves to make such changes as new circumstances re- 
quire. The meaning of the Constitution is fixed when it is adopted, 
and it is not different at any subsequent time when a Court has occasion 
to pass upon it." 

Another distinguished commentator on the Constitution, Mr. 
Tucker, says: 
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" The idea that usurpation, or necessity, or a supposed extension as 
the consequence of custom or progress of society, can make jural any 
power not constitutionally conferred is contrary to American political 
science, fatal to the liberties of the people and is only a wicked pretext 
for the violation of sworn obligations. Such an idea would really mean 
this — that persistent usurpation of power by a Government, acting under 
the prescribed limitations of a written Constitution, could amend and 
change that Constitution, which by its terms can only be amended by 
the body politic itself. It would make the Government a self-creator of 
its own powers, instead of the creation of the body politic with only 
delegated powers. It would take sovereignty from the people and vest 
it in the Government; and transfer all political authority by flagrant 
usurpation from the body politic to the omnipotent Government. Written 
Constitutions would be destroyed, and the self-usurped omnipotence of 
irresponsible government would be enacted upon their ruins." 

This, it should be needless to say, is the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Court. That Court has lately said: 

"The Constitution is a written instrument; as such, its meaning 
does not alter. That which it meant when adopted, it means now. . . . 
Those things which are written within its grant of power, as those 
grants were understood when made, are still within them; and those 
things not within them remain still excluded. ... As long as it continues 
to exist in its present form, it speaks not only in the same words, but 
with the same meaning and intent with which it spoke when it came 
from the hands of its framers." 

To be told by men in high authority that the Constitution is 
to be changed by construction and interpretation, so that it shall 
mean something different from what it says and from what it 
has always been understood to mean, and from what it was in- 
tended to mean by those who framed and adopted it, is evidence 
of an extraordinary disregard of the accepted principles of courts 
and commentators. 

The proposal to discard the idea that the Constitution always 
means the same thing, and to adopt the theory that the courts 
shall by construction make it mean what the people want it to 
mean or what the exigencies of the occasion may seem to require 
it to mean, is in effect to propose that the Supreme Court shall 
have the power, by a vote of five to four, to amend the instrument 
according to their views of what it is desirable it should mean. 
This power the courts are to have in order to give elasticity to 
the Constitution. The Constitution points out the method by 
which the people are to amend it when, in their judgment, it 
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needs amendment. But, as the people have not made much use 
of the amending power, it is concluded that instead of requiring 
a change in the Constitution to be ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, as the framers provided, 
it will be much the simpler and easier way just to permit the 
Supreme Court to make the change by construction, even though 
it be by a five to four vote, so construing the words used in the 
instrument as to give them, not the meaning which those who 
framed and adopted the instrument meant them to have, but the 
meaning which the majority of the Court may think that the 
people at that particular time most approve. To secure the 
approval of five of the judges of the Supreme Court may be 
less troublesome than to secure the approval of the Legislatures 
of thirty-four States. But any theory of construction which 
makes the Constitution mean what a majority of the people 
think at a given time it should mean, is certainly not in ac- 
cordance with the law and the prophets. A Federal judge of 
an inferior court, in a paper read before the American Bar 
Association at Portland in August last, argued in support of 
this new theory. But; as Mr. Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said, those who hold to this 
theory are, "happily, few in number." Continuing, Justice 
Harlan declared that " such theories of constitutional construc- 
tion find no support in judicial decisions or in sound reason, 
least of all in the final judgments of that tribunal whose greatest 
function is to declare the meaning and the scope of the funda- 
mental law." 

In weighing the arguments for national as against State 
control, it may be well to remember that a minority of the 
people not only may elect, but since 1856 more frequently have 
elected, the President. In the States, on the other hand, the 
Governors are more generally chosen by a majority vote of 
the electors. Including 1856, there have been thirteen Presiden- 
tial elections, and in only six out of thirteen did the successful 
candidate secure a majority of the popular vote. On the other 
hand, during the same period the State of New York has held 
thirty-five gubernatorial elections, and the successful candidate 
obtained a majority of votes in all but five of them. Under 
our system, it has not only happened that during the past fifty 
years the President has generally been chosen by a minority of 
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the people, but that the minority party has in some instances 
gained the House of Representatives and by a large majority. 
For example, in 1860 the Eepubliean paxty elected its candidate 
for President although he had but forty per cent, of the popular 
vote, and at the same time it elected sixty per cent, of the mem- 
bers chosen to the House. In 1892, the Democratic party 
elected its candidate for President although he had but forty- 
five per cent, of the popular vote, and at the same time it elected 
sixty-two per cent, of the members of the House. And it has 
happened, as in 1876, that one party elected the President and 
the other carried the House of Representatives. It is a fact, 
therefore, that under our system of elections the President and 
Congress are not as liable to represent the majority of the people 
of the entire country as are the Governors and Legislators of 
the States to represent the majority of the voters of their re- 
spective States. 

The people of the United States cannot possibly act with 
the same promptness and directness as are possible to the people 
of a single State. It takes longer for public opinion to form 
and make itself felt among eighty-five millions of people, scat- 
tered over a continent and having interests widely dissimilar, 
than in a single State where the people are more closely asso- 
ciated and where their interests are less divergent. The ease 
with which a State Constitution may be amended and the dif- 
ficulty which has been found to exist in amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States afford instructive illustration upon 
the point under consideration. The smaller the unit of govern- 
ment, the more prompt, direct and intelligent its action is 
likely to be. 

Congress might enact legislation which may be injurious to 
particular sections of the country without responsibility to the 
States affected. An act may be passed which is harmful to the 
interests of New York, and which its representatives in the 
Senate and the House unanimously oppose, and the people of the 
State are absolutely remediless. If the same act had been passed 
by the Legislature of the State, those responsible for it could be 
turned out of power at the next election and the law repealed 
by their successors. But the Senators from Idaho and Califor- 
nia owe no responsibility to any other Legislature than their 
own, and the representatives in Congress from Texas are ac- 
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countable only to the people of Texas. For this reason it is of 
the utmost importance that the powers of Congress should be 
restricted to matters which affect all parts of the country alike- 
It should not be possible for other States to govern, say, New 
York, except in those matters which are essential to the common 
welfare of all the States. 

The American people, in their desire to remedy existing abuses 
and to avert the dangers which menace them, should not revolu- 
tionize the Governments which the Fathers established. The 
rights of the States, as well as the rights of the Nation, must 
be preserved. 

The time is opportune to recall the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Justice Miller in his Lectures on the Constitution. That great 
judge said: 

" While the pendulum of public opinion has swung with much force 
away from the extreme point of the State's rights doctrine, there may 
be danger of its reaching an extreme point on the other side. In my 
opinion, the just and equal observance of the rights of the States and of 
the General Government, as defined by the present Constitution, is as 
necessary to the permanent prosperity of our country, and to its existence 
for another century, as it has been for the one whose close we are now 
celebrating." 

Speaking of State rights, Mr. Webster declared: 

" It is this 1 balance between the General and State Governments which 
has preserved the country in unexampled prosperity for fifty years; and 
the destruction of this just balance will be the destruction of our Gov- 
ernment. What I believe to be the doctrine of State rights I hold as 
firmly as any man. ... I say again that the upholding of State rights, 
on the one hand, and of the just powers of Congress on the other, is 
indispensable to the preservation of our free republican government." 

A few years after the Civil War ended, Mr. Beecher, speaking 
for national unity, emphasized the importance of maintaining 
the rights of the States, and of the local Governments of the 
States. He said : 

" New England, from her earliest Colonial days, with a fervor and 
intensity that have never been surpassed, preserved inviolate the one 
political doctrine which will enable this vast nation, if anything will 
enable it, to maintain Federal unity; and that doctrine is the rights of 
States. . . . This simple doctrine of State rights, not State sovereignty, 
will carry good government with it through all the continent. No central 
government could have sympathy and wise administrative adaptation to 
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the local peculiarities of this huge nation, couched down between two 
oceans, whose southern line never freezes and whose northern boundary 
never melts." 

And Mr. Justice Harlan in December last expressed the opin- 
ion that " The American people are more determined than at 
any time in their history to maintain both National and State 
rights, as those rights exist under the Union ordained by the 
Constitution." He added that if the trend in public affairs 
to-day is towards the centralization of governmental power in 
the nation and the destruction of the rights of the States, it 
would be the duty of every American to resist such ft tendency 
by every means in his power. He thought that a National 
Government for national affairs, and State Governments for 
State affairs, is the foundation rock upon which our institutions 
rest, and that any serious departure from that principle would 
bring disaster upon the American people and upon the American 
system of free government. 

The writers on political institutions have pointed out many 
times the advantages of local government over centralized gov- 
ernment. They have taught us that local self-government de- 
velops an energetic citizenship, and centralization an enervated 
one; that local self-government is conducive to the steady prog- 
ress of society, and that centralization involves conditions which 
are unsound and do not make for the progress of society; that 
under local self-government officials exist for the benefit of the 
people, and that under centralization the people exist for the 
benefit of the officials; that local self-government provides for 
the political education of the people, and that centralization, 
based upon the principle that everything is to be done for the 
people rather than by the people, creates a spirit of dependence 
which dwarfs the intellectual and moral faculties and incapaci- 
tates for citizenship; that local self-government exerts an in- 
fluence which invigorates, and centralization an influence which 
blights; that the basis of local self-government is confidence in 
the people, while the fundamental idea of centralization is dis- 
trust of the people; that local self-government fixes responsi- 
bility for wrongs and renders a redress for grievances practicable; 
that no responsibility anywhere exists under a system of central- 
ization and that redress is difficult to obtain for acts of com- 
mission or omission; that under local self-government every in- 
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dividual has a part to perform and a duty to discharge in public 
affairs, while under a centralized government one's affairs are 
managed by others. 

The noblest system of political institutions the world has 
known, and the most conducive to the happiness and welfare of 
mankind, is that of local self-government. It has been said 
that "to centralize is the act and trick of despots, to de- 
centralize is the necessary wisdom of those who love good gov- 
ernment" 

The preservation to the local community of the right to man- 
age its own affairs must be recognized as essential to the per- 
manent well-being of the Eepublic. 

Local self-government has been described by a political phi- 
losopher as that " system of government under which the greatest 
number of minds, knowing the most, and having the fullest 
opportunities of knowing it, about the special matter in hand, 
and having the greatest interest in its well-working, have the 
management of it, or control over it." Centralization has been 
described as that " system of government under which the small- 
est number of minds, or those knowing the least, and having the 
fewest opportunities of knowing it, about the special matter in 
hand, and having the smallest interest in its well-working, have 
the management of it, or control over it." 

An immense amount of wretched misgovernment might have 
been avoided, according to John Fiske, if all Legislators and all 
voters had those two wholesome maxims engraven upon their 
minds. 

Heney Wade Kogees. 



